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unhappy country in so brutal a fashion that on humanitarian
grounds alone our interference soon became necessary. His
manifest desire to adopt a foreign policy hostile to British
interests, and to place himself in close relations with France,
whose territories closely adjoined his own eastern frontier, gave
us further cause for complaint; but it was the infliction of a
peculiarly outrageous fine on a British trading company which
finally in November 1885 led the Viceroy, Lord Dufferin, to
issue an ultimatum, and follow it up by a declaration of war.
The plan of campaign was at once simple and daring.
Twelve thousand men assembled at Rangoon under the
command of Prendergast were to embark on a river flotilla of
fifty-five craft, make a dash up the Irrawaddy on Mandalay,
Theebaw's new capital, and dethrone that monarch without
more ado. It was anticipated that the Burmese army, the total
strength of which was little if at all superior to that of the
expeditionary force, would make no great resistance, nor did it
in fact do so ; while the well-known difficulties of climate and
terrain were effectively overcome by the choice of the time and
method of the advance. On November 15 the army crossed
the enemy frontier at Thayetmyo, and in less than a fortnight
had passed up the 300 miles of river separating it from its
objective and entered Mandalay. Theebaw surrendered his_
person and family and was carried off as a State prisoner. The
occupation a few weeks later of Bhamo, some 200 odd miles
upstream from the capital, completed the operations, and on
January i, 1886, Upper Burma became a province of India,
and the independent existence of the Burmese people came to
an end.
The work of the British troops, on the other hand, had only
just begun ; and its difficulties were tremendous. The climate
was extremely unhealthy, the country a tangle of swamp, sand,
jungle and mountains, in places absolutely impenetrable, and
everywhere passable only with extreme difficulty and labour.
The Burmese troops had dispersed far and wide, and from
them, and the more lawless elements of the population, various
leaders had recruited the robber bands, known as dacoits, who
early in 1886 appeared in great numbers, infested the whole
land, terrorised and plundered the peaceful inhabitants, and
spread petty war, confusion and anarchy everywhere. Their
repression could only be a matter of time and infinite labour.
The procedure for dealing with thern had perforce to be, of
course, the time-honoured and well-tried one of garrisoning the
country with small fortified posts, operating with small flying
columns, usually some 200 strong, against any band that showed
itself, and gradually extending tne boundaries of the occupied